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CHAPTER XVI. 


“THAT'S perfect, Humphrey!” exclaimed 
Selma, gratefully. 

Humphrey was sitting in his studio with 
a sketching block and water colours before 
him, and she had just come into the room, 
and was standing behind him looking over 
his shoulder at the sketch he was finishing. 
It was a bright morning a week after 
Humphrey and Helen’s home-coming ; the 
studio had quite lost its unlived-in appear- 
ance—it had never looked absolutely new, 
nothing in it being of recent manufacture 
—and it looked very picturesque and 
comfortable. 

From the very first day, when they were 
all three engaged in putting finishing 
touches all over the new house, Helen had 
silently, but none the less heroically, con- 
sidering how much she was to sit in it, 
registered a mental resolution never under 
any circumstances to attempt to put 
Humphrey’s studio “to rights.” She 
had helped him to unpack his properties, 
and to dispose of them—or, as she mentally 
characterised his proceedings, “to strew 
them about the room,” without even wish- 
ing to utter a protest. If it were one of 
Humphrey’s characteristics to like a room 
which looked like nothing she had ever 
seen before, and in which she herself— 
though of this she was quite unconscious— 
looked ludicrously out of keeping, she was 
well content that such a room he should 
have. The trouble it would give in the 








cleaning weighed for an instant only on 
her housewifely spirit; no trouble given 
by Humphrey’s wishes could be considered 
by her for more than that space of time. 

Consequently at the present moment 
Humphrey was seated at a table which 
seemed to the orthodox Helen to have no 
connection whatever with the rest of the 
room, but which gave her husband perfect 
satisfaction, both because of the admirable 
light which fell upon it, and because of 
the effuct of its colouring against the colour- 
ing of a neighbouring curtain. 

“Tvs just what I had in my mind. 
How delightful of you, Humphrey,” went 
on Selma, as Humphrey leant back in his 
chair, and looked reflectively from his 
sketch to her face, and back again. 

“ What do you think of that?” he said, 
indicating the head-dress he had sketched, 
Ts it too simple ¢” 

The dresses to be worn by Selma as 
Bianca at ‘‘the Dachess’s matinée,” as it was 
called, had been designed, for the sake of 
the Chinese, by a very fashionable artist 
indeed. They were beautiful dresses, and 
Selma looked her loveliest in them ; but, to 
the dismay of every one concerned, she had 
declared that they were none of them in 
the least what Bianca ever would or could 
have worn, and that she herself in conse- 
quence would have nothing to say to 
them. After a great deal of discussion 
and a few serious words from Tyrrell as to 
the loss to the Chinese that must ensue if 
the fashionable artist and his following 
should be seriously offended, she had 
atipulated for one dress of her own choosing 
to be worn in the most important act, and 
Tyrrell, knowing perfectly well that her 
objections to the others were well founded, 
—that they were in fact far too gorgeous— 
had agreed to compromise matters to that 
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extent. She had appealed to Humphrey 
to help her only the night before, and the 
sketch they were looking at now was the 
result, 

“Tt can’t be too simple, I think,” she 
said ; “ but how shall I get those beautiful 
folds? It must be something very soft, 
mustn’t it, and very pale? There’s so 
little time to look for the right thing. I 
must see about it after rehearsal. Oh, 
Humphrey, what is that?” she added, as 
she caught sight of a half-finished sketch 
lying among the paraphernalia he had 
brought out with his sketching block. 
She took it in her hand as she spoke, and 
he glanced at it carelessly, answering: 
“That? Oh! An old fancy of mine.” 

It was quite rough and unfinished, the 
background vague and indistinct ; but the 
principal figure, a slender youth apparently, 
but with a beautiful, appealing woman’s 
face, with the hands clasped above the 
head, was full of beauty and power, and as 
Selma looked at it she said: ‘ Imogen, 
isn’t it! Humphrey, it is beautiful! Why 
don’t you make a picture of it?” 

* Let me look at it again,” he said, with 
an amused glance at the unconscious original 
of the face he had sketched for Imogen. 
**T haven’t seen it for a long time.” He 
glanced at her again meditatively as she 
stood with her attention fixed on the 
picture, and thought how much her face 
had developed since the days when it had 
been necessary to idealise its girlish beauty 
considerably before it became the beauty 
of Imogen. ‘I wonder whether it would 
come well,” he said, absently. 

“You wonder whether what would come 


well?” said Helen, cheerily, coming into 
the room at the moment, with her hands 
full of the newest of tradesmen’s books 
piled on the top of a most businesslike- 


looking work- basket. ‘Selma, dear, do 
you know that you'll be late for rehearsal ? 
It’s nearly eleven o'clock.” 

There was a horrified exclamation from 
Selma, who was rehearsing now every 
morning for the matinée, and as she dis- 
appeared forthwith, Humphrey turned to 
Helen with the smile which no one else 
ever saw. 

“ Morning orders take a long time,” he 
said. 

‘Have you wanted me, dear?” she 
asked, 

“ Of course!” he answered, 

And then Selma returned with her hat 
on, to arrange rapidly with Helen to fetch 
her from the theatre for a shopping 


expedition, and to disappear again im- 
mediately. 

Humphrey and Helen, left alone to. 
gether, settled down to their respective 
morning’s work—as it was Helen’s delight 
to think—as though they were a husband 
and wife of three years’, instead of three 
weeks’, standing. They had spent each 
morning of the past week in the same 
way, Humphrey talking much, little, or 
not at all—as the spirit moved him, and 
Helen quite content to listen, and respond 
according to her lights, when he spoke, or 
to concentrate her attention upon her 
needlework when he was silent. This 
morning the first hour passed in almost 
total silence, and then Humphrey said, 
gravely : 

“T heard from Roger this morning.” 

“From Roger!” repeated Helen, sus- 
pending her work, with her thread half 
pulled through, and lifting her head. 
“Oh, Humphrey, how is he getting on?” 

Roger had written very little during the 
past year, and any phases of thought or 
feeling through which he might have 
passed were unknown to his family ; he 
was never spoken of except in low-toned, 
pitying question and answer; and Helen’s 
tone now was the respectfully sympathetic 
and affectionate tone in which a man who 
has passed some time at a distance, wrapped 
in the halo of a great trouble, is generally 
alluded to. 

“He is getting on very well from a 
business point of view,” answered 
Humphrey. “For the rest—he never 
talked, even at first. Nell, he is coming 
home.” 

Helen let her needlework fall on her 
lap, and her cotton rolled unheeded to the 
. floor. 

“Humphrey!” she exclaimed, “he 
mustn’t. It isn’t a little bit of use, poor, 
dear fellow! Look how happy she is. 
She doesn’t care for anything in the world 
but acting. Ob, Humphrey, you must 
write and tell him.” 

Humphrey had paused in his work, and 
turned towards her, brush in hand, 

‘‘There’s nothing to tell him, Nell,” he 
said, quietly. ‘He isn’t thinking of 
distressing Selma, He is coming home 
because his business obliges him to be in 
London,” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Helen, as she picked 
up her work, very slightly relieved. “I 
can’t help thinking it’s a pity. It will 
stir it all up again for both of them.” 





There was a little pause, while Humphrey 
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looked thoughtfally at his picture, which, 
however, he did not see, and Helen added: 
“Tt is dreadfully sad and difficult with 
auntie and the girls as it is. You don’t 
know, Humphrey, what little things are 
always happening to make poor Selma 
remember.” 

“That is what Roger is most anxious 
to put right,” said Humphrey, beginning 
to mix some colour. “ He says ” He 
stopped, and took a letter from his pocket. 
“You had better read it,” he finished, 
giving it to Helen, who read aloud : 

“¢T want her, old fellow, to put the 
whole thing out of her life altogether. 
She mustn’t think that I’m coming back 
to London to be in any way a reproach to 
her. There will never be any one in the 
world like her to me; if I were a romantic 
kind of fellow, I suppose I should say she 
will be my ideal as long as I live. Bat 
she was far too good, and clever, and 
beautiful for me, and I’ve fought it out, 
and given her up, though I shall love her 
all my life.’” 

Helen paused in her reading, and raised 
her head suddenly, with ‘he instinctive 
exclamation of a young and happy 
wife, 

“Oh, Humphrey, what a pity it all is!” 
she said, regretfully. ‘“ What a pity she 
changed her mind !” 

Then, as the silent Humphrey made no 
response, she turned to the letter again, 
and read on : 

*¢ Of course, I would have stayed away 
if I could ; but as I’m bound to come back 
to London, I think it would be better for 
her and for every one if we equared the 
whole thing up. I gather from home 
letters that mother and the girls don’t see 
it as they should ; but if she won’t mind 
meeting me, I think I can make it straight 
at home. I sail on the twenty-fourth. 
Love to Helen.’ ” 

Helen finished reading, and sat with 
her pretty, pitying eyes fixed still upon 
the letter. 

“ Poor fellow!” she said, softly. ‘ Poor, 
dear fellow |” 

“ What will she feel about meeting him, 
Nell ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Helen, look- 
ing up gravely after a moment’s considera- 
tion; “it depends upon so many things. 
I don’t know whether she will ever get 
over her guilty feeling towards him. I 
don’t see how she can refuse to see him ; 
but I’m afraid it will upset her. She feels 
things so,” concluded Helen, with the air 





of one who enunciates an unfortunate and 
mysterious but undeniable fact. 

Humphrey had taken up his mahlstick 
again, and he did not answer ; and, after a 
few moments’ silent reflection, she said : 

“T had better talk to her, dear ?” 

at 

“T can’t worry her this week while she 
is so full of her matinée. ‘Will it be soon 
enough if I wait until after the twenty- 
fourth ?” 

‘Quite soon enough. He can’t arrive 
before the third or fourth of March.” 

“ He isn’t likely to take us by surprise 
this time,” sighed Helen, remembering 
Roger’s previous home-coming. Then, 
taking up her needlework again, she said : 
‘‘ Poor Roger, I wonder whether he will 
be much altered. He writes just like his 
old self. Oh, it’s a dreadful thing to have 
on one’s mind for a week, Humphrey.” 

Helen always objected very strongly to 
waiting for a painful moment; she liked to 
face her difficulties and troubles, and get 
them over and done with ; and when she 
met Selma after the rehearsal that day, and 
saw her sister’s face so quietly hopeful and 
contented in its repose, so bright and 
sensitive in its animation, her dread of 
distressing her made her desire to “ get it 
over” hardly to be repressed. She did 
repress it, however, for that day, and the 
days that followed, each one of which 
found Selma, if possible, more deeply 
absorbed than the last had left her in the 
preparations for the matinée. 

The play, unusual as it was, had caught 
the fancy of all the members of the cast, 
and rehearsals were long and thorough. 
The air was full of reports about it; and, 
amongst the many rumours current, two 
stood out with particular distinctoess to be 
repeated again and again in circles fashion- 
able, artistic, and Bohemian—that the 
piece was very powerful and unconventional, 
and that Selma Malet was going to do 
something very remarkable. 

Selma herself was the only person con- 
cerned who knew nothing of any reports, 
who had no expectations, who formed no 
definite estimate as toherself or any oneelse, 
All her ideas were concentrated in her in- 
tense interest in her part, and there was no 
room in her mind for any question as to 
what achievement would bring her in the 
way of prestige and applause. Tyrrell, 
watching her curiously throughout the 
week, only once saw her wake to con- 
sciousness of any thought external to the 
creation into which she was putting her 
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whole soul, and on that one occasion it 
was not praise and not anxiety that 
touched her, but a few words from himself 
as they separated after a stage rehearsal. 

She had made a great effect upon the 
company that morning, and he happened 
to come up to her just in time to hear a 
somewhat over-coloured picture of the 
success before her, drawn for her by the 
only other woman in the cast—an “old 
woman.” Selma had been smiling absently, 
and apparently hearing very little of her 
companion’s discourse, but something 
prompted Tyrrell to say, when they were 
left alone together : 

‘Don’t forget that matinées are, of all 
the devices of man, the most unreliable, 
Selma! Don’t set your heart on this.” 

“No,” she answered, vaguely, evidently 
with the slightest possible comprehension 
of his words, to which there was, indeed, 
no key in her simple-minded, ideal 
aspiration. 

“ And don’t think,” Tyrrell added, with 
a smile that softened his face wonderfully, 
“don’t think that a second success can 
ever be quite like the first; that is im- 
possible.” : 

Selma turned to him suddenly as he 
spoke, and her eyes seemed to wake up, 
changing and darkening oddly. She 
looked at him for a moment without 
speaking, and then she said, slowly and 
distinctly, with something almost metallic 
in her low, steady voice : 

“Thank you! I don’t mean to forget.” 

He wondered, curiously, what he had 
said to rouse her, what her manner meant ; 
but by the time they met again, she was 
once more utterly absorbed and carried 
away by the fascination of her work. 

That fascination seemed to grow with 
every thought she gave it, and by the 
arrival of the day itself she was strung up 
and concentrated to such a pitch that she 
was beyond reflection, beyond nervousness, 
beyond self-consciousness of any kind, 
literally possessed by her genius. She 
had spoken scarcely a word that day—her 
white face and shining eyes had awed 
Helen to silent solicitude and nervousness 
—when, just as she had finished dressing 
for her part, a knock came at her dressing- 
room door, Tyrrell’s voice asked for her, 
and she went to him, as he stood in the 
passage in his priest’s dress. 

“IT came ” he began; and then, as 
she advanced into a fuller light, he broke 
off suddenly. 


As she stood there, in the most 





gorgeously beautiful of the three beautiful 
dresses she was to wear, with all the latent 
passion in her deepening her wonderful 
eyes, few men could have looked at her 
calmly, could have met her eyes with no 
quickening of their pulses. There was a 
moment’s pause before Tyrrell spoke again ; 
and when he did speak, his words were 
not those he had intended to say—“I 
came to look at you.” 

‘“You are not nervous?” he said, 
slowly, with his keen eyes fixed on her 
face. 

‘cc N 0. ” 

“T will not disturb you,” 

He paused a moment, and then held 
out his hand, with a sudden, most ex- 
pressive gesture of comprehension and 
sympathy. She laid her own in it, with a 
quick, clinging pressure ; and as she with- 
drew it, he turned, and went down the 
passage, with a look on his face which it 
had not worn for years. 

The aristocratic committee had worked 
almost feverishly, and the house was 
packed from floor to ceiling. Society at 
its behest filled boxes, stalls, and even—in 
its ardent desire to assist the Chinese— 
the dress-circle. Nora Glynn and her 
staff were realising a small fortune by the 
sale of programmes, besides being ex- 
tremely ornamental, and greatly promoting 
conversation. The cheaper parts of the 
house—the parts of which the Duchess 
had said, ‘‘We must leave them to you, 
Mr. Tyrrell ”—did Mr. Tyrrell’s judgement 
the utmost credit. Pit, gallery, and upper 
boxes were thronged with people interested 
in the play, capable of appreciating the 
excellent cast he had got together. And 
all over the house—demonstrative in the 
stalls, quiet and business-like in the pit— 
there was an air of pleased expectancy. 

It seemed to Helen, sitting excitedly 
with Humphrey in the dress-circle, first, as 
though the curtain would never go up, 
and then as though the first scene, in 
which Selma did not appear, would never 
be over; but with the beginning of the 
second scene Helen, in common with almost 
every one in the house, received a species of 
electric shock. Helen was only conscious 
that her attention was arrested and held by 
a priestly character when it had been 
concentrated in expectancy of Selma’s 
entrance ; the majority were only conscious 
that John Tyrrell was curiously unlike 
himself. One old critic, sitting by himself 
in the stalls, thought with a shock of 
surprise for the first time for fifteen years, 
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“That fellow is a genius.” Before any 
one else had formulated an idea, a strange 
breath passed through the building as 
though every one in the house had half 
articulated the monosyllable, “Ob!” and 
Bianca had entered, and was kneeling at 
the feet of the priest. Their first scene 
together was very short, and though it 
served to deepen the sense already pre- 
valent that Tyrrell was “ unusual,” the 
audience was chiefiy occupied with the 
physical beauty of the pair. Wonderfully 
lovely as Selma looked, Tyrrell’s appearance 
was little less striking ; the dress, difficult 
to wear, and trying to many men, seemed 
to give him only additional grace and 
dignity of bearing; his face was rather 
worn, and his hair grey, as he had never 
worn it before, and this, or the setting 
afforded by the severity of the dark habit 
of a Dominican monk, or something 
deeper and more indefinable, gave to his 
handsome features a nobility of expression 
which seemed to make of them an infinitely 
higher and finer face than that with which 
the public were so familiar. A low mur- 
mur of surprise and expectancy followed 
oe applause which accompanied his first 
exit. 

Selma’s best opportunity in the first act 
—a love scone—followed immediately upon 
it, and worked the pit into a state of en- 
thusiasm which was all for Selma herself, 
and was in no degree lessened by the fact 
that the popular young actor with whom 
she was playing seemed to be utterly out 
of harmony, not only with his Bianca, but 
with the atmosphere which she and Tyrrell 
had created. As the piece proceeded 
amid growing excitement and enthusiasm, 
the part of Guido dropped more and more 
completely into the background, until the 
climax was felt by the audience to lie in 
the last interview between Bianca and the 
monk, It was a long scene, beginning 
very quietly, with intense self-restraint on 
the part of the man, and hopeless pathos 
on the part of the woman, and with the 
first words, uttered by Tyrrell, a strange 
hush fell on the theatre. The two were 
} alone together on the stage ; and with each 
word either spoke, with each breath either 
drew, the other seemed to gain intenser 
sympathy and fire, to touch greater heights 
of passion and perception. Of the hun- 
dreds of people in the crowded auditorium 
—fashionable boxes and stalls, and un- 
fashionable pit and gallery held and shaken 
alike—the attention of every individual 
was concentrated breathlessly upon them ; 





and as the scene went on, gaining in ex- 
citement and tragic intensity with every 
moment, there was hardly one among the 
rapt, strongly-moved faces that did not 
lose something of its own individuality to 
catch something of the vivid emotion on 
which each man and woman was intent. 
At last, on a final passionate cry which 
rang long in the ears of every one who 
heard it, the curtain fell—fell on a silence 
and stillness absolutely unbroken. A long- 
drawn breath was audible throughout the 
house, and then such an uproar and 
clamour of applause arose that the air 
seemed to rock and vibrate with it. 
Shaken out of their apathy, and carried 
away on the rush of popular enthusiasm, 
stalls and boxes united with the pit in a 
deafening tumult of applause. Again and 
again Tyrrell, with a strangely-moved and 
excited face, led Selma before the curtain, 
again and again as they disappeared from 
sight the cheers broke out afresh. 

“T didn’t think he had it in him,” 
observed the old critic who had commented 
on Tyrrell’s first scone as he found himself 
in the general movement standing next 
Julian Heriot, who was a friend of his. 

“ Very fine,” was the reply. 

“ They must have made alot of money,” 
continued the older mav, who had been 
more moved than he cared to acknowledge 
to himself. ‘Coming up to Miss Tyrrell’s 
box, Heriot? I see the Duchess is leaving 
her. Happen to notice that philanthropist 
after the second act. She was receiving 
congratulations as though she’d done some- 
thing wonderful herself !” 

‘‘T saw her,” answered Jalian Heriot. 
“No, I’m going round, I think. Ah! 
there is Lady Latter”—bowing as he 
spoke—“ what won’t that woman wear, 
I wonder !” 

He turned away with a slight gesture of 
farewell, and made his way through the 
crowd. The green room, when he 
eventually found his way thither, was full 
of people, who stood about in eager, 
excited groups, lingering to discuss the 
altogether unusual nature of the perform- 
ance. Tyrrell, still in his monk’s dress, 
was receiving congratulations on all sides, 
and in the quarter of an hour which had 
elapsed since the curtain fell, his face had 
altered considerably. The enthusiasm and 
fire so strange to it had nearly died away, 
and his eyes were harder and more 
cynical than usual. He turned, with a 
slight, hard smile, as Julian Heriot said : 

“IT congratulate you, Tyrrell.” 
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‘Many thanks, my dear fellow,” he 
answered. ‘It’s a fine play, isn’t it?” 

“It was a fine performance,” answered 
Heriot, his eyes wandering round the 
room. 

Another man claimed Tyrrell’s attention 
at the moment, and Heriot’s eyes con- 
sequently remained free to wander ; but he 
did not exercise the privilege. Their first 
excursion had told him what he wanted to 
know, and he drew back and stood ap- 
parently waiting. 

“She went straight to her room, didn’t 
she?” a girl’s voice behind him said in a 
moment. ‘“ Knocked herself to pieces, I 
suppose. She won’t come in now, I should 
think.” 

Julian Heriot glanced sharply round, 
and saw that the speaker was Nora Glynn, 
who had been kindly endeavouring to 
restore the crestfallen Mr. Bevan’s faith in 
the stability of things in general by as- 
suring him very prettily and convincingly 
that the success of the afternoon had, in 
reality, been made —as seemed most 
probable and natural in his eyes—by 
himself. 

“Tyrrell said something about her 
coming in when she had changed her 
dress,” he answered her now. “ That's 
what everybody is waiting for, I suppose. 
Not quite good enough, isit? But of course 
it isn’t for me to make a move. She won't 
show after all, I suppose,” he added, as a 
maid entered the room, said a few words 
to Tyrrell, and disappeared. 

A general movement ensued, Tyrrell 
having made it known that Miss Malet 
was not to be personally congratulated, and 
in a little while Julian Heriot, the only man 
left, offered in his turn to shake hands 
_ Tyrrell. But the latter stopped 


“Don't go, Heriot,” he said, ‘Come 
into my room and tell me how you liked 


the piece. Nonsense, you're never in a 
hurry. Come along!” 

He opened the door as he spoke, and at 
the same moment, along the passage which 
led to the stage-door, came Selma, in the 
dress of daily life, followed by her maid. 
She came up to Tyrrell with a quick ex- 
clamation, and stopped herself on seeing 
Heriot behind him, 

“You've been quick,” said Tyrrell, 
adding, as she showed no signs of ever 
having seen Heriot before—having, indeed, 
completely forgotten him, “you and 
Heriot have met before, I think.” 

She held out her hand then with a little 





graceful gesture of apology, and he said, 
looking at her as he spoke with eyes which 
showed not only more admiration, but 
more respect than was usually to be read 
in his face : 

“T can’t tell you how glad I am to have 
the opportunity of congratulating you, 
Miss Malet. I won’t try to tell you the 
effect you made on me.” 

“You are very kind,” said Selma, 
quietly, looking at him with a composure 
and self-possession which struck Tyrrell 
with surprise. 

There was no colour in her cheeks, her 
eyes were grave and steady, and her voice 
perfectly even. Her whole manner was in 
marked contrast to the manner in which 
she had received congratulations after her 
first success, and suggested a woman, 
rather than the girlish Selma he thought 
he knew. 

“You have done a splendid piece of 
work,” continued Heriot. “I am not as 
a rule enthusiastic, Miss Malet, and the 
conventional phrases are painfully mono- 
tonous ; but I do know good work when I 
see it, and I know what it means. I envy 
you.” 

‘You are very kind,” said Selma again, 
but this time with a smile of grateful ac- 
ceptance, Then she held out her hand, 
saying, “Good night! Good night, Mr. 
Tyrrell !” and passed on down the passage 
out of their sight. 

There was to be no performance that 
evening, and Humphrey had made an en- 
gagement to dine at his club, thinking 
that Helen and Selma would like to spend 
the evening alone together. 

Helen, remembering Selma’s excitement 
and subsequent reaction after her first 
appearance, had been a little uneasy as to 
what frame of mind the evening might 
find her sister in, and she had been im- 
mensely relieved when Selma arrived 
home quite composed, and apparently 
quietly satisfied, to lie very still for an 
hour with steady eyes, which never closed, 
and then to respond cheerfully to all 
Helen’s enthusiasm. She was so cheerful, 
and her lovely face was so free from any 
trace of anxiety, that it seemed to Helen, 
when she had finally exhausted her com- 
ments on the performance, and they were 
sitting alone together in the studio after 
dinner, that this was the moment of all 
others when the news of Roger’s return 
would make the least painful impression 
possible upon her. She revolved the ques- 
tion in her mind for several moments, 
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during which Selma lay back in her chair, 
silent and motionless ; and then she said, 
tentatively : 

“T’ve something to say to you, dear, 
and I don’t quite know how to say it best.” 

With a swift, abrupt movement, Selma 
turned her eyes upon ‘her sister for a 
moment, and turned them back again upon 
the fire. 

** Yes,” she said. 

Helen rose from her chair, and went to 
kneel down beside her. 

“It’s about—Roger, dear,” she said, try- 
ing to see her sister’s face, which was in 
shadow, and missing the movement of the 
slender hand which lay on the arm of the 
chair. “ He’s coming home, Selma.” 

There was no answer and no movement, 
and Helen, following her own train of 
thought, went on, earnestly : 

** Ah, my dear, try to forgive yourself. 
You couldn’t help it. Oh, think of how 
you felt this afternoon, and believe that 
you couldn’t help it. Be reasonable, 
darling! Selma, he isso anxious that you 
should put it all away. He says he—he is 
quite content, and he knows that you were 
quite right, and he wants so much to put 
things straight between you and auntie. 
Dear, he wants you to see him.” 

“To see him!” 

The words rang in Helen’s ears as a cry 
of intolerable shame, and she put her arms 
round Selma, and held her tightly. 

“Tt would be dreadful just for the first, 
I know, my dearest,” she said ; ‘but it 
will be so much, much better afterwards. 
You can’t either of you really get over it 
while there is a barrier between us and 
auntie and all of them. If he is pre- 
pared to put it all away, and settle down 
to be your friend, you can’t refuse to meet 
him, and in a few months it will all be 
almost as if there had never been any 
trouble.” 

‘“'T can’t refuse?” 

“How can you, Selma?” returned 
Helen, tenderly but firmly, with a sense 
that though Selma thought her very cruel, 
such cruelty was necessary, and kindly. 
“ He is getting over it, and it would hurt 
him all over again. You'll get quite used 
to it, dear. I’m sure you will.” 

There was a sharp, sudden movement, 
and Selma drew herself out of Helen’s 
arms and stood up. 

‘* [—I must think, Helen,” she said, and 
her face, as the lamp-light fell on it, was 
white and drawn. ‘‘ Don’t—don’t mind if 


I go to bed now. I’m—tired.” 





And Helen, left alone, wondered, first, 
whether her sister would ever forgive her- 
self, and then whether she would have felt 
it lesa, after all, if she had heard of Roger’s 
return on some other occasion. 

“T thought her pleasure in her success 
would take off her attention,” she sighed to 
herself. 





SUNDAY WITH THE 
LAUNDRESSES. 


THis Sunday, at all events, a truce of 
warring factions would seem to have been 
proclaimed. The omnibuses, running again 
after the late strike, give a cheerful aspect 
to the streets, and a general content and a 
disposition to be jolly seem to lull all 
threatening elements of society to repose. 
Just now, too, Hyde Park is at its brightest 
and best. The flowering shrubs are in 
the fullest bloom, and diversify the lawn, 
all in the brightest green, with masses of 
glowing colour ; the Serpentine glitters in 
silvery sheen among the full leafage of the 
trees. We are all in that happy disposition 
described by a late eminent prelate from 
an episcopal standpoint, “when a curate 
might play with him.” In default of 
curates, a good many of us are disposed to 
romp about with the laundresses. Though 
the greater number prefer the absolute 
rest and quietude of a shady nook, where, 
prone on the grass, Harry kicks his heels 
in the air, and exchanges playful badinage 
with the lively Amargllis, In fact, the 
turf is pretty well carpeted with such 
recumbent figures; while at the salient 
points abutting on the lines of procession, 
rows upon rows of the green chairs familiar 
to the frequenters of the Park are filled 
with more conventional sightseers. 

It is the ladies’ demonstration that we 
are awaiting, and the female element is 
well represented, although not in over- 
whelming proportions, The elderly woman 
in the short, bombazine skirts, black 
shawl, and faded black bonnet; the bare- 
armed woman, in a cotton gown, and 
battered, straw hat, with an eye artistically 
coloured by some of her affectionate 
kindred, represent the veterans of the 
washing brigade ; while knots of two or 
three girls together, arm in arm, with 
towering hats, and sweeping feathers, and 
brilliant, if tarnished, costumes, all sing- 
ing, laughing, or talking their loudest, are 
fairly good specimens of the laundry girl 
of the period. 
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But there are hundreds of groups of 
nice, pleasant-looking girls, with their at- 
tendant swains, smart maid - servants, 
abundance of work-girls of all kinds, with 
others of higher social status, And in all 
the feminine crowd, it is not difficult to 
recognise a certain feeling of solidarity, so 
to say—a real and effective sympathy, 
which gives a certain importance to this 
woman’s demonstration. There is a We 
come into existence among womankind, 
spelt with a capital W. There is the kind 
of awakening among them, which cameupon 
civilised man just @ century ago. It is all 
quite up to date; and one has the feeling on 
this joyous summer day of assisting at one 
of these immense sympathetic movements, 
such as gathered people together in popular 
fétes and rejoicings when the Revolu- 
tion was as yet in its joyous infancy. 
Such is now the happy state of the 
woman’s revolution. Its ‘* Marseillaise ” 
has yet to be composed, its Carmag- 
nole to be danced, while the laun- 
dry women may represent for us the 
vivacious females of that interesting 
period. Anyhow, like the aristocrats of 


other days, the masculine part of the com- 
munity is helping to celebrate its future 


downfall with happy unanimity. Working 
men in their Sunday best, and City clerks 
in their better still, with soldiers by scores 
and scores, and jolly old veterans from 
Chelsea, brightening up the scene with 
their scarlet tunics; men of fashion, too, 
artists also, and actors—all are looking out 
for the woman’s procession. 

But even before the procession arrives, 
we may see that there is a considerable 
contingent of our laundresses already on 
the ground. Coming along, the omnibuses 
were full of them, and mostly of the higher 
ranks of the profession: starchers, and 
ironers, and others of the multifarious 
divisions of such labour, who make what 
they call good money, and are as sharp, 
and independent, and practical as you 
please, without sharing the boisterous 
high spirits of the ordinary girl. And it 
was pleasant to see how, in the more aristo- 
cratic quarters, where elegantly-dressed 
women and children and their lords and 
masters were strolling towards park or 
gardens, the general attention was fixed 
upon the more or less demonstrative pas- 
sengers ; the men looking in a quizzical 
kind of wonder, as on a convoy of strange 
animals ; but the women, with more ap- 
preciative interest, and the children, too, 
according to their kind, separating family 





interests as it were, and ranging them- 
selves on sides, as with opposing interests 
of he and she. 

And for a pleasant companion on a short 
journey give us a smart, capable young 
woman from a laundry. How ’cute she is, 
and fresh as well as free in her remarks, 
without veneration for anybody—least of 
all for the boss—or for anything. But 
she has a good feeling for “the young 
ladies” who come round and try to make 
friends with the girls, mixed with some 
amusement at their artless ways. These 
and “ our Liz,” who, it seems, is ‘a curious 
one,” afford her a continual fund of amuse- 
ment and of pleasant little stories such as 
the following : 

“One of our young ladies brings me a 
paper for us to jine something, a sister- 
hood of something, and asts me to stick it 
up in the shop. Liz comes in, and she 
must know all about it, of course. 
‘What's this they want us to jine?’ says 
she. ‘Oh, it’s preaching,’ says one. ‘Oh, 
I shan’t jine for no preaching,’ says Liz. 
‘No, it ain’t, it’s teetotal,’ says another 
gal. ‘Well,’ says Liz, ‘I ain’t so much 
against that; but not too anxious like.’ 
Then she comes to me. ‘It’s a bean-feast, 
Liz,’ says I. ‘ Lots to eat and drink, and 
jolly games all through.’ ‘Oh, that’s your 
sort,’ says Liz, ‘put me down to jine for 
that right away.’” 

With such stories as this—which happily 
sums up the characteristics of the laundry 
girl—how short seemed the journey to the 
Park! 

Bat for all the joke about “ our Liz,” it 
is certain that many excellent women are 
doing good work among the laundry girls, 
who more perhaps than any other class of 
women workers need a little humanising 
influence among them, A certain reck- 
lessness of bearing and conduct seems to 
be traditional among them. 

Yet some women have left the wash- 
tub to rise to high fame and fortune, 
such as Moll Clarges, who married General 
Monk, and was afterwards Duchess of 
Albemarle. And there are thousands of 
honest women who carry on the business 
on their own account, with daughters per- 
haps who take their share in the work, and 
who, with much labour, make a fair living 
out of it, and even acquire money, unless, 
as often happens, there is some worthless 
hanger-on in the way of husband and son, 
to squander the earnings and ill-treat the 
workers. In truth, M. Zola’s picture of the 
Parisian laundry might often be matched 
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in the London laundry, and with details of 
a rougher and more brutal sort. 

But it is the women in the public 
laundries whose condition calls for the 
friendly aid of their fellow women. They 
work hard, poor creatures; and though they 
get good wages, yet the business, in London 
especially, is one so much of times and 
seasons, that the less skilled hands are 
often for long periods out of employment, 
when their condition is pitiable indeed. 
Then the unhealthy conditions under 
which they work often induce a passion 
for strong drink, and with such a craving 
the poor laundry girl sinks lower and 
lower, and makes an evil end at last, in 
the infirmary of workhouse or prison. 

Well, there is something to see at last. 
The trades-union men have filed in with 
their banners flaunting before them. 
There is no burning question on hand, and 
this is a kind of holiday display, with 
everybody inclined to enjoy the bright 
sunshine, and the pleasant shade. And 
now come the laundresses, humble in the 
way of bands and banners, and marching 
anyhow—jumping, dancing, and romping 
along, and mixed up with roughish sweet- 
hearts and companions. There is no over- 
coming the irresistible gaiety of heart of 
these laundry girls or their tendency to 
regard everything as a screaming joke. Few 
of the girls are of good physique. ‘Labor 
omnia vincit,” say the banners, and female 
beauty it certainly conquers and destroys. 
Round-shouldered and narrow-chested from 
constant stooping over their work are the 
best and most industrious of the laundry 
girls, while the elder ones look broken and 
haggard. But all are merry enough, and 
seem to enjoy the procession and the Park 
as a real good treat. 

The procession is all very well; but what 
pleases the most isan animated representa- 
tion of washing day on a coal lorry which 
the regular coalman’s horse drags placidly 
through the crowd. Here are washing- 
tubs, and ironing-boards, and women at 
work ; but all too merry and jolly to excite 
commiseration. All round clothes are 
hung out to dry, while laughing girls 
flourish shirts and other garments in the 
air, for it is difficult to persuade these 
laundry girls to be serious. 

Even at the serious meetings the de- 
meanour of the representative laundry 
woman is rather disconcerting. She will 
have her jig, and her romp, and her joke. 
But the women speakers get on the best. 
Here is one of our young ladies who is 





speaking from the crowded wagonette, 
where the seamed and weathered faces of 
the working women clustered about her 
beam with approval as they give the signal 
for the cheers which come freely enough. 
No preaching; but just straightforward 
talk which the girls like; while our Liz waves 
her embroidered handkerchief, and vows 
‘she'll jine first thing after the bean-feast.” 

Another and more sombre meeting is 
going on close by. It has nothing to do 
with the laundresses; but as the chief 
speaker is a woman, it deserves to be men- 
tioned on this woman’s day. Here a 
waggon is drawn up in the deep shade, 
and as a background are draped three flags 
of adullred hue, A white tablet close by 
bears the inscription, ‘Do not forget 
Chicago,” with a list of names recorded as 
martyrs—the names of those who were exe- 
cuted for throwing dynamite bombs among 
the police of Chicago. So that this rendez- 
vous has something of an international 
character. The audience, too, is of the 
same description: German, French, Belgian, 
Swiss, with a sprinkling of stolid, unex- 
plosive English. 

‘We, the Anarchists of London,” 
begins a speaker, who mentions comrade 
this and comrade the other, and whose 
panacea for social ills seems to be a strike 
of everybody against everything. No one 
cares to object; but the remedy is too 
mild, so the shrugs and muttered remarks 
seem to intimate, to be making a fuss 
about. But presently a really interesting 
figure appears: a woman, tall and gaunt, 
in scanty black drapery, with the face of a 
sibyl gone into years, but with eyes that 
burn with inextinguishable fire. Here is 
one who is thoroughly in earnest, any how. 
Emotion quivers on her tongue, and passes 
like a wave to the very ends of her long, 
sinewy fingers. She speaks in French, 
with the resonant accent of old Gaul, and 
her voice quivers as if under the burden of 
the inert souls whom she strives to stir— 
in vain. This might be the shade of one 
of the old Revolutionary women who 
marched so proudly to the scaffold. This 
woman would march as proudly, too, that 
way, for she is Louise Michel. But a 
cynical age declines to offer her the final 
martyrdom, 

“My ! what have we here?” cries Liz, 
who rushes tem pestuously from one scene 
to another. ‘‘ French, is it, lor! I ain’t 
going to jine for learning French!” and 
away she goes to seek some other banner 
under which to enlist. 
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And now the banners themselves are 
packing up and going away, and the vast 
crowd begins by common consent to dis- 
perse, as a day is coming to an end, which, 
In spite of a few dark shadows here and 
there, has run out bright and joyous to the 
last. It is a good omen for the women, 


whether of the laundry or otherwise. 





A WEEK ON A MOORLAND FARM. 

My farm, to which I resort when the 
relaxing air of the South Devon coast— 
where I reside—makes me feel the need 
of a tonic, lies within a measurable distance 
of the little town of Moreton Hampstead— 
that moor-town which must surely be a 
very distant cousin of its metropolitan 
namesake, When I say my farm, I do 
not mean mine by right of possession, but 
by right of the usufruct I enjoy of the 
health - giving breezes which play, and 
sometimes storm, round its thatched 
gables, In point of fact, it forms a portion 
of the noble inheritance which has lately 
passed from the heir of all the Courtenays 
to the representative of the great firm 
which disseminates throughout the land 
the most recent productions of the great 
controlling force of the nineteenth 
century. 

Dartmoor in early March is decidedly 
bracing ; but when, on the third, I walked 
up to Brenton Farm, bag in hand, from the 
station, there was nothing to indicate that 
we were shortly to be plunged into an 
Arctic winter. The lambing season was 
in full swing when I arrived, and I found 
my friend, farmer Godbeer, on his knees, 
administering nutriment from a baby’s 
feeding-bottle to a weakly lamb, whose 
mother had died. The trapper, with some 
forty traps suspended from his shoulders, 
was just starting for the gorse-covered hills 
behind the farm ; he gets a fee of twopence- 
halfpenny for every rabbit he brings to 
the farmer, who sends them off to Leicester 
—whose radical inhabitants appear to have 
a great penchant for “ lapin au naturel.” 

On the field in front of the house I see a 
lame gander, and some dozen turkeys, 
making believe to sup off the grass, which, 
in these stern latitudes, has not yet begun 
to shoot. The abundant root-crop of last 
autumn, although sadly interfered with by 
the December frosts, has to supply food 
for the sheep and bullocks, 

Although trout-fishing begins on the 
second of March, I will not court an attack 





of rheumatic fever for the sake of the few 
black and lanky fish I should decoy. I 
therefore leave the Teign and its tributaries 
severely alone, and spend my time in 
rambling over the moor. 

I look up my friend, Squire Stamp, 
kindliest of men, and most energetic of 
farmers, to whom I am indebted for many 
a good day’s sport in the little stream 
which flows through the grounds of his 
picturesque domain. Whilom a planter 
in India in the time of the great Mutiny, 
he now devotes his industry and talents 
to developing the resources of his Devon- 
shire property. What a change from the 
heated atmosphere of Bengal to the breezy 
heights of Dartmoor ! 

On my way I pass the village mole. 
catcher, setting his snares in the meadow 
for his tiny quarry, and scattering their 
hillocks with an “armed” heel. I ask 
him if he skins them. He says: “ No, sir, 
I never skins them, I hangs them up.” 
He appears rather to resent the question, 
and repeats, somewhat disdainfully: ‘ No, 
sir, I never skins them.” His modest 
tariff is three-halfpence per mole, 

I find Squire Stamp with sleeve turned 
back, and bare arm, feeding a threshing- 
machine, and illustrating the old adage 
that an ounce of practice is worth a ton of 
precept. He is in tribulation about his 
new steam-engine, one of the cylinders of 
the boiler has burst, and asks if I will ex- 
amine it? for in these out of the way regions 
even amateur aid is not to be despised. The 
engine-man shows me the faulty pipe, I 
look wise, but alas! hydrodynamics were 
not included in my curriculum, and I am 
not able to throw much light on the 
matter. 

On another day I wander off over the 
hills through the Fingle Woods to Fjngle 
Bridge, where, in the mighty chasm cleft 
by nature, the River Teign dashes onward 
to the sea; that Teign which our ancestors 
laid under such heavy toll to provide 
the nomenclature of the district, as wit- 
ness Teignmouth, Teigngrace, Teignhead, 
Teigncombe, Bishopsteignton, Kingsteign- 
ton, Drewsteignton, Stoke-in-Teignhead, 
Combe-in-Teignhead, and so on. At the 
foot of the gorge I am brought face to face 
with a reminder of the existence of 
the tourist, in the shape of a brand-new 
notice board, on which I read that in con- 
sequence of the carelessness of a picnic 
party having resulted in the destruction by 
fire of twenty acres of oak coppice, no fires 
are allowed to be lighted in the woods on 
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the Earl of Devon’s estate at Moreton 
Hampstead. What a grand sight the 
burning of a twenty-acred coppice on these 
lonely hillsides must be! After a month’s 
drought such as we have just passed 
through, how easy it would be to repeat 
the experiment. But no! Avaunt the 
temptation! I will light no fire to-day— 
although there would be no witnesses of 
the act, save the buzzards soaring high 
over my head or the raven perched on 
the stunted oak on the cliff side. I revisit 
the romantically-situated little village of 
North Bovey, with its old world green with 
] the giant elms, and the old grey cross, so 
common a featare of the village greens of 
Dartmoor ; but I am not in search of the 


picturesque, but am bent on that pleasure 
known to anglers as “looking at the 
water,” for the Bovey is, as the guide- 
books tell us, “a noted trout stream,” and 
it is pleasant to revisit the scenes of 
former triumphs. 
stone bridge, 


I linger on the little 


Which makes a hoary eyebrow to the stream. 


There is not a fish moving, the air is too 
chilly. There isa famous pool close by 
under the hollow oak, whence I startled 
the woodpecker from his nest in May last. 
| I could not get my hand into the opening, 
it was too small. If you follow the stream 
up, you will find a succession of natural 
bridges, formed by fallen trees, extending 
from bank to bank. There are few 
acrobatic feats more difficult of execution 
than to cross one of these with a twelve- 
foot trout-rod in your hand, while a steady 
moor mist is falling. 

On another occasion I make for Doc- 
j combe, a little, outlying hamlet, some 
three miles off, the manor of which was 
given by William de Tracey, one of the 
murderers of Thomas A‘Becket, to the 
church of Canterbury, as an oblation—it 
belonged to it till quite recently, I know 
not whether it does so still. The name 
survives in Bovey Tracey, a neighbour- 
ing townlet. Hard by is the Blackstone 
Rock, conspicuous by its size and colour 
among the countless surrounding tors. A 
flight of steps, protected by a hand_-rail, 
leads to the summit. I ascend with hat 
in hand—it usually blows half a gale up 
here, On top is a rock basin filled with 
rain-water, in which you might have a 
comfortable bath. Here it is that Good 
King Arthur took his stand when he 
played his memorable game of quoits with 
his ghostly enemy on Hel-tor. Onwards I 





trace my steps to Hennock, where is the 
fine artificial lake formed to supply Torquay 
—distant about eighteen miles — with 
water. It already affords the best trout- 
fishing in the county. In it last year one 
angler caught three hundred and fifty 
fish, weighing three hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

On Sunday I wend my way to the old 
parish church of Moreton Hampstead, 
past the grey Tau Cross, and the venerable 
lime known as the “dancing tree,” where 
the young men and maidens used to foot a 
measure on a temporary platform built 
among the branches. In its present con- 
dition the tree would scarcely afford a 
secure ball-room, and the dancing has been 
given up. In the interior of the church 
the modern restorer has stayed his hand— 
we are, as of old, securely boxed up in our 
high pews ; the singers, male and female, 
are perched up in the great gallery behind 
us ; the vast, old-fashioned pulpit which 
dominates the congregation is surmounted 
by a gigantic sounding-board, suspended 
by three rusty chains from a hook in 
the ceiling, and I am in terror during the 
sermon lest one of these should give way, 
and in the collapse the curate be ex- 
tinguished—the vicar is old and infirm, 
and does not mount to this dizzy height. 

The service over, I examine in the 
chancel the tombstones of the French 
prisoners from neighbouring Princetown, 
buried here at the close of the Great War. 
The names can scarcely be deciphered ; but 
the dates, 1810-1811, show the cause 
which led to the incarceration of poor 
A. B, Lieutenant de Vaisseau, and 
X. Y., Capitaine de l’Infanterie de la 
Ligne. Can we wonder that French 

ters show some exasperation at our 
having chosen the bleakest and most ex- 
posed site in England for the safe custody 
of those “prisoners and captives” for 
whom we pray weekly in our churches ? 
Perchance some of these dead warriors 
were victims to the vigorous climate of 
this “‘ vraie Sibérie.” 

Leaving the church, and proceeding past 
the picturesque old poor-houses, with an 
arcaded front — dated 1637 — hideously 
whitewashed, I find myself in the 
“Sentry,” a public recreation ground, ex- 
tending downwards to the little river 
Wray. The origin of the name has baffled 
all explanation. Sanctuary has been sug- 
gested ; but seems inadequate. 

Black Monday has come, and to-morrow 
my little holiday is at an end; the wind 
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is north-east, and a few flakes of snow are 
falling as Mrs. Godbeer comes in, with her 
arms filled with brushwood and gnarled 
gorse-roots, to replenish the fire on the 
vast stone hearth in my “living room.” I 
suggest that perhaps, after all, I may be 
snowed up. 

She replies, laughingly: ‘‘ Not likely, 
sir, at this time of year.” 

The landscape is rapidly assuming a 
wintry appearance ; the wind, too, appears 
to have an ominous persistence in pene- 
trating through every crevice of my room. 
At five o’clock it is almost dark ; so thick 
is the screen of falling snow between the 
grey clouds and the whitened fields, that 
the setting sun is veiled in obscurity. We 
are evidently in for a rough night, 

In the morning I rise betimes, In front 
of my window an iron railing divides the 
garden of the farm from the fields beyond, 
and last night I remember noticing a 
hen-coop in the corner of the grass plot— 
railing and coop are now lost to view; 
nothing meets the eye but snow—snow 
everywhere, and on everything. A furious 
gale is threatening to blow in my window, 
on the sill of which the snow is already a 
foot deep. In the farmyard the snow lies 
in huge drifts; some one has been at- 
tempting to open communication with the 
barn on the other side ; but the little path 
is rapidly filling up again. Of the farm- 
labourers, only one, Mrs. Godbeer tells 
me, bas come to his work ; this faithful 
Abdiel has to feed the horses, and recog- 
nises this obligation. The others, she 
says, “don’t care to come when it does 
not suit them.” And although their pre- 
sence here is desirable now, the restless 
spirit of the times has so far contaminated 
them that they “strike” against the snow. 
Mr. Godbeer has been up all night digging 
his ewes and lambs out of the snow; and 
with his one loyal adherent is still engaged 
in the task. Not only have the sheep to 
be dug out, but a path must be cleared for 
them from the hill-side to the farm build- 
ings, where shelter can be found for them 
in the sheds. I hear their bleating ; and 
now the advanced guard appears on the 
narrow track which has been cleft for 
them through the drifts. Surely it was 
not for their innocence only that our 
ancestors termed them the silly sheep ? 

Driving a pig to market is not con- 
sidered an exhilarating pastime; but 
making a flock of sheep—with lambs—go 
the way they don’t want to go in a blind- 
ing snow-storm, is, of all tasks, the most 





heart-breaking. The sheep can see no 
reason why, contrary to custom, they should 
be brought from the fields where their 
breakfast of roots is usually served to 
the farm where apparently there is 
nothing but snow to eat; so they oppose 
& passive resistance, and on a path ten 
inches wide, through snow three feet deep, 
@ passive resistance is difficult to over- 
come, 

At last, Mr. Godbeer, with a basket of 
sliced mangel, manages to conciliate the 
leading file—and the flock are safely 
housed. The storm continues to rage with 
unabated fury throughout the day. In the 
afternoon, as our stock of bread is exhausted, 
I volunteer to go into the town for a fresh 
supply ; the road is impracticable, but by 
striking across the fields I can get to the 
railway embankment, and follow the line 
to the station which is but a short distance 
from the town. No fear of being run over 
—the engine is stabled in its shed, and the 
carriages lie idle in a siding ; there will be 
no trains to-day. The station-master, his 
legs encased in sturdy flannel bandages, 
is pacing the deserted platform ; instead of 
reproving me for trespass, he helps me up 
with a friendly hand, and says, cheerilv, 
“ You have had a rough walk, sir.” The 
little road which leads up from the 
station is blocked, but I scramble over the 
potato gardens, where the porters grow 
their scanty crops, and reach the baker’s 
shop ; it is snowed up, but I force my way 
in. The baker, an ex-petty officer of the | 
Royal Navy, and presumably an expert in 
storms, sympathises with my plight—I am 
sheeted in frozen snow, and my coat is 
frozen as hard as a board. Although 
trains have ceased running, the telegraph 
is still working to some places, and I send 
a message to explain my detention. Then 
with my sack of bread over my shoulder I 
stagger back through the snow; it is 
difficult to breathe, so piercing is the gale, 
and so incessant the mitraille which pelts 
into my eyes. I feel that, if by some 
mishap I should lose my footing in the 
snow, it might be difficult to struggle out. 
At midnight the storm ceases, 

The next day is brightand sunny. The 
sight presented by the snow-drifts is mar- 
vellous and beautiful. Across the high 
road are a succession of what, in military 
parlance, would be termed “ traverses,” 
mounds of snow from fifteen to twenty 
feet high, extending from hedge to hedge, 
and of course stopping all traffic. The 


fields have, in many cases, been swept 
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nearly clear by the force of the hurricane, 
and the snow has been piled up wherever 
it has encountered an obstruction. 

The rails near the station are being 
cleared, and an engine takes a truckful of 
porters towards Newton to assist in opera- 
tions further up the line. There are no 
deep cuttings, and, compared with our 
neighbours, we have been fortunate ; so by 
the following day I am able to take train 
for Newton Abbott. 

My destination is soon reached ; and I 
terminate my experiences of the great 
blizzard of 1891—the most memorable 
snow-storm which has occurred in Devon- 
shire within living memory. Memorable 
for its unseasonableness, for the sudden- 
ness with which it appeared, its severity 
while it lasted, and the total interruption 
it caused to traffic by road and rail. 





A MEDLZVAL PHYSICIAN. 

AN old chronicler tells the following 
quaint story of a couple of physicians who 
were attached to the household of Louis 
the Ninth. One was called Deroldus, and 
was afterwards Bishop of Amiens; the 
other, whose name has not been preserved, 
let us designate the Salernitan, because he 
was a native of Salerno. Between these 
men of science arose a discussion, which 
was not slow to degenerate into a quarrel 
—Deroldus taunting the Salernitan with 
ignorance because he was unable to ex- 
plain the Greek names by which certain 
branches of medicine are distinguished. 
The scientific breast, as we all know, is 
not inaccessible to the passions of jealousy 
and revenge ; and the Salernitan, smarting 
under the contempt of his adversary, 
resolved to inflict upon him mortal punish- 
ment. 

If in those days of darkness the prac- 
titioners of the so-called healing art were 
but ill provided with curative agents, 
they were by no means in want of those 
which kill ; and one day, when the Saler- 
nitan found himself at the King’s table 
with Deroldus, he secretly anointed his 
finger with some deadly preparation, and 
contrived to slip it into the soup in which 
both of them steeped their pieces of bread. 
No sooner had Deroldus tasted of the dish 
than he was seized with a qualm, and at 
once understood that he had been poisoned. 
Thanks, however, to the virtues of the 
antidote, which he kept by him, in three 
days he was out of danger. Then came 





his turn for revenge, which his superior 
skill enabled him to render more ef- 
fective. Meeting his rival again at the 
Royal table, he concealed a powder be- 
tween his little finger and forefinger, and 
sprinkled it cunningly over his viands. 
The Salernitan vainly exhausted his scant 
store of medical knowledge in endeavour- | 
ing to neutralise the effects of the 
poison, and was compelled to seek the 
aid of Deroldus, who, at the earnest 
request of the King, consented to ‘‘doctor” 
him, but so contrived that the malady 
was driven into one of the feet of the 
Salernitan, and compelled him to submit 
to amputation. 

This anecdote, whether true or false, 
is useful as an illustration of the light in 
which the medieval physician was re- 
garded by the medieval world. There 
was not much belief in his power to heal ; 
but there was a pretty general belief in 
his power to kill. Perhaps even in our 
own time public opinion, if it could be 
honestly tested, would be found to run 
in the same groove. What Voltaire said 
to the young student about putting drugs 
of which he knew little into a body of 
which he knew less, is constantly repeated 
in substance, if not in the same epigram- 
matic form. And even to this day we 
chuckle over the old, old joke of Dr. Rad- f 
cliffe and the paviour : how that the testy 
physician found fault with the work of a 
man who had repaired the pavement in 
front of his door, accusing him of having 
endeavoured to hide its defects by covering 
it with earth; and how that the paviour’s 
reply smote the doctor, as it were, under f 
the fifth rib: “Oh, doctor, doctor, mine 
is not the only bad work the earth | 
covers !” : 

The jests levelled at ‘the faculty” on 
the stage—where, as in our novels, the 
medicine-man, down to a comparatively 
recent period, is always made a ludicrous 
or contemptible figure—the coarse exagge- 
rations of our caricaturists and satire- 
mongers, all, with more or less directness, 
perpetuate the medieval tradition. That, 
under a solemn aspect and a portentous 
jargon of bad Latin and worse English, he } 
concealed an enormous ignorance ; that his 
formal wig and gold-headed cane were part | 
of his stock-in-trade ; that his sleek and 
fawning complacency when feeling the } 
pulse of arich patient contrasted strangely 
with his cold indifference towards the 
poor ; that his first and last consideration 
was his fee, which he would snatch even 
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from the rigid fingers of the dead—such 
is the eighteenth century conception of 
the physician, as recorded in literature, 
whether English, French, or Spanish. And, 
as I have hinted, this prejudice is not 
wholly dead yet. We pay, or, most of us 
pay, no account so grudgingly as that of 
the doctor’s, “for medical advice and at- 
tendance.” 

While we swallow his pills, powders, 
and potions we cherish a lurking dis- 
belief in their utility ; at all events, we 
chafe at the charges made for them, and, 
when we begin to recover, at their quantity 
as well as their quality! By-and-by, when 
we are out and about and have almost 
forgotten our malady, we grow more and 
more persuaded of their absolute worth- 
lessness. ‘ We should have got well just 
as soon without all that confounded stuff. 
He dosed us in order to run up that inter- 
minable account of his!” These are our 
charitable conclusions ; but they do not 
prevent us from sending again for the 
physician when baby cuts his first tooth 
or we have our next attack of gout. 

If this old idea of the physician, the 
venerable tradition handed down from 
generation to generation, be no longer 
justifiable, we must own that in medizval 
times there was ample excuse for it. The 
dilatory progress of the Sciences, compared 
with the swift developement of the Arts, 
has been a frequent subject of comment 
and explanation ; but of all these belated 
Sciences, that of Medicine lagged the 
most behind. Something was known of 
Anatomy, it is true; but of the different 
aspects of Physiology, of the various 
characteristics of disease, of the phenomena 
of cerebral action, of morbid conditions of 
the system—in a word, of almost every- 
thing which makes Medicine a Science, 
and not a chaos of mere conjecture and 
guess-work, little was understood by the 
most eminent professors. The writings of 
Jerome Cardan, for example, are full of 
the most grotesque absurdities. In truth, 
it would be possible to collect from the 
learned treatises of medixval physicians a 
farrago of comicalities which would move 
one to inextinguishable laughter, but for 
the reflection that the authors of these 
wild and ridiculous statements held in 
their hands the lives of their contempo- 
raries. 

There was that celebrated practitioner, 
Gilbertus Anglicus. He professed to cure 
lethargy—a common complaint in those 
days of heavy drinking and coarse feeding 





—by fastening a sow in the patient’s bed | 
Well, the remedy was probably effectual, 
In cases of apoplexy he administered a 
mixture of ant’s eggs, scorpion’s oil, and 
lion’s flesh ; but where did he get the last- 
named ingredient? Benedetto Vittore 
prescribed roast cat, with goose-grease and 
spice, as a remedy for convulsions, Para- 
celsus made the moss off a dead man’s skull 
—usnea humana—the basis of his once 
famous weapon-salve. It was he who 
revelled in the theory of Signatures. To 
discover the virtues of plants, we must 
study, he said, their anatomy and cheiro- 
mancy ; for the leaves are their hands, 
and the lines traced on them enable us to 
detect their latent virtues. Thus, the 
anatomy of the Chelidonium points it out 
as a remedy for jaundice. In the corolla 
of the Euphrasia, or eye-bright, is a black 
dot ; from this signature we may conclude 
that it will furnish an excellent remedy 
for all diseases of the eye. The blotched, 
oval leaves of the Lungwort have a certain 
resemblance to the surface of the human 
lung ; obviously it is an admirably good 
thing for !ung complaints. Between the 
spotted stem of the Viper’s Bugloss and 
the viper may be detected a dim likeness ; 
therefore, the medizeval doctors affirm that 
it is able to heal the wound inflicted by 
a viper’s bite. And Gerard, going a step 
or two farther, says: “Its virtues are so 
forcible, that the herb only thrown before 
the scorpion, or any other venomous beast, 
causeth them to be without force or 
strength to hurt; insomuch that they 
cannot move or stir until it be taken 
away.” 

These remarks will serve as an intro- 
duction to a brief sketch of a remarkable 
English medieval physician, Dr. Andrew 
Boorde, a man who, for many reasons, 
deserves to be better known than he is, 
and should have had a fairer fate than to 
be perpetuated in the unflattering so- 
briquet of “‘ Merry Andrew,” now generally 
applied to a clown or buffoon. 

“His book,” says Fuller, alluding to 
his ‘‘Compendious Regiment of Health,” 
‘contains plain matter under hard words, 
and was accounted such a jewel in that 
age that it was printed, cum privilegio ad 
imprimendum solum, for William Middle- 
t.n, Anno 1548,” 

Anthony Wood speaks of him as “a 
noted poet, a witty and ingenious person, 
and an excellent physician of his time.” 
Well, he was “a witty and ingenious 
person ” ; and I hope his patients found him 
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“an excellent physician”; but that he 
was a noted poet nothing will induce me 
to admit, Of the true poetic faculty he 
had not the smallest particle; of metrical 
form, and the felicity of pertinent ex- 
pression, he was as ignorant as the con- 
tributors to the Poets’ Corner of a “ local 
paper”; his productions never rise even 
to the sorry standard of Skelton’s jingling 
rhymes, No physician, by the way, has 
ever been a poet ; though physicians have 
often written verse. Between Apollo and 
Atsculapius there is no kinship. 

Andrew Boorde or Boule was a native 
of—according to some authorities—Boord 
Hill, in Holmesdale, near Cuckfield, or— 
according to others—Pevensey. He was 
born late in the fifteenth century, was 
educated in the trivium and quadrivium 
at Oxford; and admitted into the 
Carthusian brotherhood—while under the 
age required by its statutes—in the 
convent in London, afterwards converted 
into the Charterhouse, In 1521, he was 
dispensed from the monastic vows in 
order that he might become Snuffragan 
Bishop of Chichester ; but he never acted 
in that capacity, nor in any other which 
implied the “cure of souls,” preferring to 
undertake the cure of bodies. For this 
purpose he visited the various Continental 
schools, and also wandered far and wide— 
visiting even Africa—to gratify his 
rambling head and inconstant mind. 
Who provided the funds, I know not; but 
it seems probable that his family were of 
good estate, He returned to England in 
1530, fully equipped as a physician— 
according to the standard of the time—and 
with so good a reputation for skill and 
experience that he was at once called in 
to prescribe for the Duke of Norfolk. 
This he did, so much to the Duke’s satis- 
faction that he recommended him to 
Henry the Eighth, who, if he did not 
relish his physic, liked his quips and jokes, 
and distinguished him by his Royal favour. 

But Boorde could never be at rest. A 
spirit of wandering was upon him, and in 
1532 he paid a second visit to the Conti- 
nent, and at Montpelier took the degree of 
Doctor of Physic. On his return we trace 
him to Pevensey, and Winchester, and 
London, where, in 1534, he was confined 
in the Charterhouse Prison—for some cause 
unknown — probably for some _ inop- 
portune jest ; obtaining his release through 
the good offices of Thomas Cromwell. 
Late in 1535 he was again abroad—ap- 
parently, from indications in his cor- 





respondence, in the South of France and 
in Catelonia—and in 1536 we find him 
practising his profession in Scotland. 
That was not a time when Englishmen 
were popular across the Border. We had 
burned Scotch villages and taken Scotch 
towns, and these rough attentions are 
hardly calculated to win goodwill. So 
Dr. Boorde discovered. “It is naturally 
given, or else,” he writes, “it is of a 
devilish disposition of a Scottish man, not 
to love or favour an Englishman. And I, 
being there, and dwelling among them, 
was hated; but my sciences and other 
policies did keep me in favour that I did 
know their secrets.” 

I gather, from incidental allusions in 
his writings, that, in 1537, he was 
roaming through Spain, Flanders, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Italy, Greece, Palestine, 
and France. At Montpelier, in 1542, 
he wrote his “Dietary,” his ‘‘ Breviary 
of Health,” and a kind of travel-record 
which he calls “The First Book of the 
Introduction of Knowledge.” Returning 
to London in the same year, he com- 
piled a “Treatise upon Beards.” Then 
he disappears until 1547, when we come 
upon him in flourishing circumstances at 
Winchester. But his prosperity seems to 
have been naughtily obtained, for he was 
not only accused of some crime, but found 
guilty; was conveyed to London, and 
thrown into the Fleet Prison, where he 
fell ill with a mortal sickness, and closed 
his wild, wandering, and restless life in 
April, 1549. 

I am not inclined to believe the tradition 
that his love of fairs and sports procured 
him the nickname of “Merry Andrew” ; 
if applied to him at all, it must have been 
in allusion to his verbal pleasantries. 
That he might have qualified as punster 
I infer from the rich humour of his 
translation of his good old English 
names into Andreas Perforatus—that is, 
Andrew Bored, or Perforated. That 
he could be shrewd in his mirth, as well 
as gay in his gravity, I judge from his 
writings, which, if they contain a good 
many silly things, contain also some wise 
ones—and what more can you say of Ibsen 
or Tolstoi? The portrait drawn of him 
by Mr. F. J. Farnivall is certainly more 
flattering than I myself should draw, but 
it is an attractive one, and a genial; 
and as Mr. Furnivall is not always so 
lenient in his estimates, I think the reader 
will not be displeased if I set it anew in 
this framework : 
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‘‘A man at times of great seriousness 
and earnestness, yet withal of a pleasant 
humour; reproving his countrymen’s 
vices, and ridiculing their follies, exhorting 
them to prepare for their latter end, and 
yet to enliven their present days by honest 
mirth, A man eager to search out and 
know the truth of things, restless in that 
search, wandering free and often to see for 
himself. Yet a man bound by many 
of the superstitions of his time, though 
also free from many ; not a ‘lewd Popish 
hypocrite and ungratious priest,’ as Harri- 
son calls him, but a man genuine in his 
piety, as well as in his love of good ale 
and wine, and mirth ; clever, able to take 
in a Scotchman ; at times weak and versa- 
tile, showing off occasionally, readily 
helping strangers, chancing to get drunk, 
falling into sensual excess—yet sound at 
the core; a pleasant companion in many 
of England’s most memorable days; 
worthy, with all his faults, of respect and 
regard from our Victorian time. Any one 
who would make him a mere Merry 
Andrew, or more of that than anything 
else, is a bigger fool than he would make 
Boorde.” 

There is a good deal of imagination in 


this, and Mr. Furnivall puts together so 
many antitheses that the portrait he com- 
poses is somewhat blurred by contradictory 


lights and shadows. For instance, it is 
difficult to understand how a man “ genuine 
in his piety” could fall into “ sensual 
excess”; but here we have Mr. Furnivall’s 
word for it, and I will not contradict 
him. 

“A man eager to search out and know 
the truth of things.” Well, how far 
he succeeded, and what he taught his 
countrymen, we shall find, perhaps, in his 
books. 

“ A Compendious Regiment, or a Dietary 
of Health,” was written, he tells us, to 
show “how a man should order himself in 
all manner of causes pertaining to the 
health of his body.” Divided into forty 
chapters, it contains directions for building 
a man’s house and ordering his household ; 
for exercise, sleep, food, and drink, besides 
dietaries for health and sickness, As 
sleeplessness is one of the afflictions which 
nowadays puzzle our physicians, it will be 
interesting to note what Boorde had to say 
on the general subject three centuries and 
a half ago: 

“ When a man hath exercised himself in 
the daytime as is rehearsed, he may sleep 
soundly and surely in God, what chance 





so ever do fortune in the night. Moderate 
sleep is most praised, for it doth make par- 
fect digestion ; it doth nourish the blood, 
and doth qualify the heat of the liver ; it 
doth stimulate, quicken, and refresh the 
memory ; it doth restore nature, and doth 
quiet all the humours and pulses in man, 
and doth animate and comfort all the 
natural, and animal, and spiritual powers 
of man.... 

“The moderation of sleep should be 
measured according to the natural com- 
plexion of man, and in any wise to have a 
respect to the strength and the debility, to 
age and youth, and to sickness and health 
of map. First, as concerning the natural 
complexion of man, as sanguine and 
choleric man, seven hours is sufficient for 
them. And now, considering the imbe- 
cility and weakness of nature, a phlegmatic 
man may sleep nine hours or more. 
Melancholy men may take their pleasure, 
for they be the receptacles and the dregs | 
of all the other humours, .. . 

“Whole men [ie., men in health], of 
what age or complexion soever they be of, 
should take their natural rest and sleep in 
the night, and eschew meridional sleep. 
Bat if need shall compel a man to sleep 
after his meat, let him make a pause, and 
then let him stand, and lean and sleep 
against a cupboard, or else let him sit 
upright in a chair and sleep. Sleeping 
after a full stomach doth engender diverse 
infirmities; it doth hurt the spleen, it 
relaxeth the sinews, it doth engender the 
dropsies and the gout, and doth make a 
man look evil-coloured.” 

And now for some directions for the 
relief of the victims of insomnia. 

“To bedward be you merry, or have 
merry company about you, so that, to 
bedward, no anger nor heaviness, sornes 
nor pensifulness do trouble or disquiet you. 
To bedward and also in the morning, have 
a fire in your chamber, to waste and con- 
sume the evil vapours within the chamber, 
for the breath of man may putrefy the air | 
within the chamber. 

“In the night, let the windows of 
your house, specially of your chamber, be 
closed ; when you be in your bed, lie a 
little while on your left side, and sleep on 
your right side. And when you do wake 
of your first sleep, then sleep on the left 
side ; and, look, so often as you do awake, 
so often turn yourself in the bed from one 
side to the other. 

“To sleep on the back upright is 
utterly to be abhorred. When that you 
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do sleep, let not your neck, neither your 
shoulders, neither your hands, nor feet, nor 
no other place of your body, lie bare un- 
discovered. Sleep not with an empty 
stomach, nor sleep not after that you have 
eaten meat, one hour or two after.” 

Most of this is sensible enough, and for a 
medieval physician is worthy of all praise. 

Having given an example of Dr. Andrew 
Boorde’s serious way of seeking after and 
expounding truth, I must now present a 
specimen of his humour, which strikes me 
as little inferior to what we meet with in 
some comic papers. I take it from “The 
Breviary of Health,” and strongly recom- 
mend it to the attention of young folk 
generally ; 

“wus” This chapter doth show of an 
evil fever, the which doth cumber young 
persons, named the Fever burden. 

“Among all the fevers I had almost 
forgotten the Fever burden, with the 
which many young men, young women, 
maidens, and other young persons be sore 
infected nowadays. 


‘‘€] THE CAUSE OF THIS FEVER. 


“4 This Fever doth come naturally, or 
else by evil and slothful bringing up. 
If it come by nature, then this fever is in- 
curable, for it can never out of the flesh 
that is bred in the bone; if it come by 
slothful bringing up, it may be holpen by 
| diligent labour. 


“@ =A REMEDY. 


“Ez There is nothing so good for the 
Fever burden as is Unguentam baculinum, 
that is to say, Take me a stick or wand 
} of a yard of length and more, and let it be 
as great as a man’s finger, and with it 
anoint the back and the shoulders well, 
morning and evening, and do this xxi 
days ; and if this Fever will not be holpen 
4 in that time, let them beware of wagging 
in the gallows; and whiles they do take 
their medicine, put in lubberwort into 
their pottage, and beware of knaveriog 
havering, chattering! | about their hurt ; 
and if this will not help, send them then to 
Newgate, for if you will not, they will 
bring themselves thither at length.” 

I fear that Dr. Boorde’s pithy deliverance 
on Drunkenness would hardly satisfy Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson. This is what he says: 

“> The 110th chapter doth show 
1 of Deunkenness. 

“‘ Ebrietas is the Latin word. Ia Greek 
it is named Macthe. In English it is 
named Drunkenness. 





4] THE CAUSE OF THIS IMPEDIMENT. 


“Ee This impediment doth come 
either by weakness of the brain, or else by 
some great hurt in the head, or of too 
much riot. 

4] A REMEDY. 


‘@2> If it do come by a hurt in the 
head, there is no remedy but patience of 
all parts. If it do come by debility of the 
brain and head, drink in the morning a 
dish of milk, use a syrup named Sirupus 
acetosus de pruinis, and use laxative 
meats, and purgatives, if need do require, 
and beware of superfluous drinking, 
specially of wine and strong ale and beer, 
and if any man do perceive that he is 
drunk, let him take a vomit with water and 
oil, or with a feather, or a rosemary branch, 
or else with his finger, or else let him go to 
his bed to sleep.” 

Oo the whole, Boorde’s “Breviary of 
Health” is a book worth reading, as 
characteristic of the man, of his time, and 
of his profession. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
“THE SOUND OF VIOLINS,” 


KaTé CARBONEL, wife of Fred Carbonel, 
Captain in the 193rd, was what is called 
a “very popular woman with the 
youngsters.” People in general used to 
speak of Mrs. Carbonel as “ Pretty Mrs. 
Carbonel.” That was the light in which 
she struck the world in general ; and the 
world accepted her prettiness with accla- 
mation, because she herself gloried in it 
not at all. 

Nothing pleased Fred Carbonel better 
than to see this pretty wife of his admired 
and made much of; surrounded by the 
“youngsters” like a flower about which 
butterflies continually do hover ; flitting 
here and there in a ball-room in all the 
graceful abandon of supreme enjoyment, 
her laugh the merriest, her glance the 
brightest, and her heart ever-loving, ever 
true—all his own. 

On the occasion with which this chapter 
opens, she was going to pour out tea in her 
own ‘cosy drawing-room for Ginger and 
the Honourable Bob. Dressed all in white, 
her black hair sleek and glossy as the 
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raven’s wing, Mrs, Carbonel was, in truth, 
a pleasant sight to see ; but Mr. Dacre was 
in no humour to be charmed. He might 
have said with Hamlet, ‘‘ Man delights me 
not—nor woman either.” Ginger was what 
he described as in a very low state, and, 
in his deep dejection, looked more like a 
callow duckling than ever. 

“Tm in a deuced state, I weally am— 
give you my word,” said the Honourable 
Bob, when the footman had duly retired, 
leaving the little spirit-kettle hissing and 
singing on the round table. 

“ By Jove,” said Ginger, making saucer- 
eyes, and pulling the amber fluff on his 
upper lip, ‘so am I.” 

‘But what's the matter?” said Mrs. 
Carbonel, brightly, as she lifted the lid of 
the tea-pot to see how the brew was getting 
on. “Have you fallen in love again, Mr. 


Saint John; and has she proved un- 
kind ?” 

“Do you mean to say you don’t know?” 
said the Honourable Bob, with an awe- 
struck air. 

“Do you mean to say you haven't 
echoed Ginger, 


heard ? ” 
crescendo. 

“No, no; I have heard nothing,” said 
Mrs. Carbonel, grave enough now, but 
comforted to feel that it couldn’t possibly 
be anything wrong with Fred, or they 
wouldn’t tell her like that. ‘I have had 
a bad head-ache all day, I have not been 
out. Please tell me what it is quickly, I 
am a kind of person who can’t bear to be 
kept waiting for anything. I don’t like to 
be ‘prepared’ for a thing, either. I like 
to be told right out.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Dacre, solemnly, 
“Miss Graham is engaged to. ... Mr. 
Jones.” 

It was a good thing that Mrs, Carbonel 
had already replaced the tea-pot lid ; other- 
wise it would certainly have been smashed 
to atoms. 

“Tdo not believe it,” she said, sitting 
down, and paling so visibly that Ginger 
was frightened out of his small wits. 

The Honourable Bob answered by his 
usual asseveration. 

“Give you my word. The Major him- 
self told me. He isradiant ; more so than 
usual, I mean, Mrs, Musters knowsit, and 
has gone to call.” 

“T expect she put on her bonnet right 
away,” added Ginger, trying to give Mrs, 
Carbonel time to recover herself. 

‘It can’t be true—it can’t be true,” she 
said, clasping her hands, and forgetting all 


in a high 





about the tea ; “it seems too dreadful—too 
unnatural. Oh, Mr. Dacre, do you not 
think there may be some mistake ?” 

But even as she spoke conviction came 
to Mrs. Carbonel; the echo of Polly’s cry 
was in her ears—“ There's the childer to 
think of—the childer to think of.” Then 
came the memory of a white, resolute face, 
and the words, slowly and deliberately 
uttered: “I am glad I was there; I am 
glad we went to the huts today. It will 
be something to think of for a long, long 
time to come, . . .” 

“It is the—boys,” said Mrs. Carbonel, 
in a smothered sort of voice; “the boys 
and—the Major.” 

“Right you are—give you my word,” 
said the Honourable Bob, and there were 
tears in the honest fellow’s eyes; “I said 
so to Ginger, here—didn’t I, Ginger }—as 
we came across the square.” 

Ginger nodded his head like a mandarin. 
He was better able to nod than to speak 
just then. 

The Honourable Bob would have been 
very glad if he could have comforted Mrs. 
Carbonel by saying there “ might be some 
mistake” as to Mabel Graham’s engage- 
ment; but he could not do so honestly. He 
could only back up Ginger, who straight- 
way descanted wildly and disjointedly on 
the fact of Mr. Jones being such a ‘‘ good 
fellow,” by muttering : ‘Good old Jones,” 
and then try to divert Mrs. Carbonel’s 
attention by pleading for a cup of tea to 
quench his raging thirst. 

‘Good ?” said Mrs, Carbonel, with a 
gesture of supreme aggravation; ‘oh, 
yes—good enough—good as gold—I doubt 
not—but still—can you say that you think 
he is fit to marry a girl like Mabel 
Graham ?” 

The little dark-haired woman faced 
them both with a flash in her eyes, and 
the red rose burning in her cheek. There 
she stood, fair and defiant; then she 
hurled at them the sharpest arrow in her 
quiver. 

“Do you know that Captain Carbonel 
thinks very, very highly of Mabel? I 
really tremble to think what he will say 
when he knows that she is going to marry 
—such an—outsider |” 

Yes; they were obliged to own that. 
However good he might be, however 
exactly the term ‘‘ Good old Jones ” might 
define him, there could be no doubt that 
the magnate of Lombard Street came under 
that unpleasant definition. It had been 
delightful to know him; to ask him to 
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dine at mess; to dine with him at the 
hotel ; to listen to his quaint stories of the 
past—of his mother and the “ gig,” of that 
old hostelrie the ‘Rosy Jane,” where he 
sang like a young piping bull-finch, charm- 
ing the attention of all listeners—his droll 
tales of Dodson—these things had been 
enjoyable truly, and the man’s simple 
goodness and unpretending ways had won 
all hearts ; but to marry him... . 

That was quite another line to take ; 
they all felt that. 

The Wifles have got the route,” said the 
Honourable Bob, suddenly, “they go to 
Toronto in the ‘ Himalaya,’ and you know 
—there is Rowan... .” 

At this they were all silent, sipping 
their tea, and looking at one another. 

The words seemed to Mrs, Carbonel like 
a gleam from a lantern cast, all at once, 
into a dark place, 

How she remembered a thousand little 
signs and signals ; a thousand pretty looks, 
and happy smiles; a thousand tender 
flittings of colour in a girl’s fair cheek. 
Ah, me! the pity of it all—the pity of 


it. 

Then, like a flash—for she was a shrewd 
little woman, was Kate Carbonel—it came 
to her how things were; it came to her 
that a tragedy was enacting in their midst, 
a bitter, cruel, yet heroic tragedy, in 
which a woman’s heart was being trampled 
under foot. 

“It is very, very sad,” she said, answer- 
ing her own thoughts. Then she caught 
herself up. It would not do to couple 
Mabel’s name with Charley Rowan’s. “I 
mean about—Mr. Jones,” she added now, 
hurriedly, 

“Yes, isn’t it?” said Ginger. ‘The 
news has run through the regiment like a 
skewer, don’t you know?” 

‘‘ Will they be at the ‘Queen’s’ to- 
night, do you think ¢” 

‘* Yes,” said the Honourable Bob. ‘“ We 
met Mr. Jones, and he said they were 
going.” 

How discordant to Mrs, Carbonel 
sounded the words that told of the 
identification of this “‘ nouveau riche” with 
the whole of the Clutterbuck family! 
‘‘He” said “they” were going. And 
yet it was only natural under the cir- 
cumstances. 

“He looked——” said Ginger; then 
speech failed him—Ginger was never very 
strong at description. 

He made figures in the air with his dis- 
engaged hand—the other held his tea-cup 








—which Mrs, Carbonel understood to be 
clouds, and to convey the idea that Mr. 
Jones imagined himself in a sort of heaven; 
as indeed he did. 

‘* Deuced,” said the Honourable Bob, 
assisting in the description according to 
his lights. 

Then both the young fellows saw that 
their hostess did not want to hear any 
more about Mr. Jones. 

“You will be there, of course?” sug- 
gested Ginger. 

“ Yes ; Iam going with Mrs. Lindsay.” 

“‘ How many dances will you give me?” 
said the boy. “I’m not a clever fellow, 
you know, though I have been to Eton ; 
but I can dance, can’t I, now ?” 

“Indeed you can,” said Mrs, Carbonel, 
with a winning smile; “and I will give 
you three— all waltzes. That string- 
band of the ‘Queen’s’ is too delicious to 
dance to , 

‘As you never show favour or affection 
to any special individual, Mrs, Carbonel, | 
may I have three also?” put in the 
Honourable Bob. 

So it was settled, and the friends 
parted. 

“T feel as if some one were walking 
over my grave,” said the warm-hearted 
little woman to herself, with a shudder, 
when she was left to herself. “I should 
like to have a good cry, but that it would 
make my eyes as red as ferrets’. Mabel 
knew what I should feel about this, and 
that is why she did not write to tell 
me.... Whatever will Fred say?” 

This last reflection seemed to her the 
most appalling item in the whole matter, 
and likely to be the most trying for Mabel 
Graham, 

Meanwhile, over at the house by the 
sea, Mabel was looking at a star that lay 
in a bed of white satin—a star so brilliant 
that it seemed to gather into itself all the 
shine and shimmer of the light that 
filtered through the half-closed bars of 
the jalousies; a star that must be set in 
the coils of her red-brown hair that night. 
Jim was at hand, you may be sure. He 
had his hands in his pockets, crammed as 
far down as possible. He had his mouth 
pursed up into a wonderful pucker, His 
eyes were round as gooseberries. 

“Tt shines, don’t it?” he said, doubt- 
fully, “It looks like that bracelet of 
Mrs. Lindsay’s,” he said, after a long and 
curious contemplation of the shiny thing. 

Then he looked very grave, and slipped 
his arm about his sister’s neck. 
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** Mabel,” he said, and a little twitching 
came at the corner of his mouth, “did 
Mr, Jones give you that? Did he bring it 
when he was here this afternoon ?” 

“Yes, Jim.” 

The two words were uttered by lips 
very pale and set, and Mabel’s eyes had a 
strange look in them, which made poor Jim 
want to put his hand over them. He felt 
like that once before, when he saw a dead 
woman’s eyes staring, staring. 

‘‘Mabel,” said the boy —and it was 
strange what a solemn look the thin, 
usually elfish face took—“ tell me, is it 
Mr. Jones that’s going to take us all— 
instead of Captain Rowan, I mean? Is 
that why I’m to keep the safe secret 
always and always?” 

“Yes, Jim.” 

The same words ; the same look. 

Jim’s heart was bursting; he was 
puzzled, and—as a puzzled child always is 
—afraid of he knew not what. 

“Oh, Mabel dear!” he cried, catching 
her with both arms this time. “I dare 
say he'll do. But I love Charley Rowan, 


I do, indeed ; and he loves me.” 

Mabel had said to herself that she must 
be armed at all points against such occa- 
sions as the present. She had said that 


to herself very often. But, in spite of 
being thus on guard, Jim very nearly 
broke her down, with the simple pathos 
of his words, 

Might she not, too, have said, “I love 
him, I do, indeed, and he loves me?” 
Did not her heart in truth echo that 
cry ? 

It was just as woll, perhaps, that at 
this juncture the Major's musical voice 
was heard downstairs calling urgently for 
Jim, and just mentioning the fact that the 
indisposed sea-gull had made its appearance 
in the drawing-room. 

Off flew Jim; down came the rest of 
the “scramble” from the heights above ; 
and Mabel was left alone to commune 
with that sad companion—her own full 
heart. 


The “Queen’s” regiment was famous 
for doing everything in Al “form.” 
Seldom had a more popular corps been 
quartered in the Island of Sunshine. Ics 
C.O. was voted a “ brick” by all sorts and 
conditions of men; its officers were 
gallant fellows, every one; its ladies 
socially attractive—indeed, it was sad 
indeed to think how sorely they would be 
missed. And now the news that the 





“ Brigade” had also got the route, made 
things worse still. Where were there to 
be found fellows so popular as Charley 
Rowan and Vernon Halkett ! 

It is the night of the “ Queen’s” ball. 
The soft plash of oars in the quiet 
water—‘he shining of a myriad of stars 
overhead —the exquisite strains of a 
perfect string-band; flowers everywhere 
—nooks and crannies which were only tents 
set up here and there on the ramparts, and 
filled with palms and flowers, but which 
looked like fairy bowers. And all the star- 
shine, all the many lamps—shaded and 
coloured so as to befit the fairy-bowers 
aforesaid—shimmering down upon “ fair 
women and brave men,” upon sweet and 
gentle faces, pretty gowns and uniforms of 
scarlet, green, and blue—in a word, that 
kaleidoscope of colour to be seen only 
at a military ball. The long room, its 
walls adorned with groups of bayonets, 
and draped with banners ; its floor polished 
and smoothed into a state of dangerous yet 
delightful slipperiness; and at one end, 
where some low divans and cosy chairs 
make a sort of little drawing-room, the 
genial Colonel of the “ Queen’s,” and his 
stately wife — receiving — or—as the 
Honourable Bob would have it, ‘‘ reception- 
ing” the company. Not quite such a 
grand company as you might see at the 
Palace gatherings; or, perhaps, at Ad- 
miralty House ; but a gayer, freer one than 
either, with less formality and more ripple 
of laughter, and friendly jest. The soft 
splash outside makes a continual murmur, 
as boat after boat disembarks its gay freight. 

There is Mrs, Carbonel with the Senior 
Major and Mrs. Lindsay—Mra. Carbonel 
all in pale rose floating about like a pink 
cloud among the rest; very fair for the 
eye to rest upon, but with a look of sadness, 
too, upon her pretty face, and an alert 
and restless look as well, very foreign to 
her usual light-hearted gaiety. 

‘IT hope you have good news of Car- 
bonel?” said Major Liudsay, ready to 
fancy some passing worry about “ Fred” 
might account for the cloud on his wife’s 
face. 

“‘T should not be here if there were 
anything—if there were the least thing 
wrong with Fred,” she answered, irritably, 
and more than ever unlike herself; then, 
with outstretched hand, and pleading 
smile, and not without the twinkle of 
tears in her eyes either, “‘ Forgive me—I 
think I am what they call ‘fey,’ to- 
night——” 
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“T think you are,” he said, after rather 
a grave look at her face. 

“George, you are being unkind,” said 
Mrs. Lindsay ; ‘‘why shouldn’t she have 
her moods as well as other people? You 
had the mogrims yourself yesterday—you 
know you had—-—” 

So the subject passed away; but not, 
alas—the mood. 

Mrs, Carbonel’s partners found her—with 
a sort of remorse, though, in having an 
ungenerous thought of such a general 
favourite—just a trifle heavy. During 
their most brilliant conversational efforts, 
she showed herself distraite ; and her pretty 
eyes wandered hither and thither instead 
of being focussed upon the speaker as they 
should have been. 

How the sound of violins fills all the 
air ; floating the spirit upwards on a sea of 
sound. How the little figures swoop and 
sway, and the kaleidoscope shifts and 
changes all its many colours ! 

But here is something more of the “ earth 
earthy.” 

Mrs. Musters—like a full-blown rose, or 
a full-blown cabbage—seated on an otto- 
map, which she fills, indeed, to repletion, 
and airing a grievance. Mrs, Musters 
always has a grievance; and the good 


doctor is always trying to tone down the 


asperities of the same. She is talking to 
a tall, tallow-faced mav, with a big, black 
moustache, who looks bored to extinction, 
and the Honourable Bob is gloating over 
the pair, while one or two look on in a 
state of high, but suppressed, delight. 

“T tell you the man insulted us; he 
called us ‘foreigners.’ Ob, yes, I know it 
meant foreigners, because I looked the 
word out in the dictionary afterwards. 
Now if there is one thing I pride myself 
upon—as I often and often say—it is upon 
being English to the backbone.” 

* But you see, Mrs. Masters,” said the 
Honourable Bob, in a deeply impressive 
manner, ‘you were in Italy, and—to the 
Italians, . . .” 

‘I don’t care where I was,” replied the 
irate lady on the divan, “that makes no 
difference. You-are what you are, not 
where you are; and I say it was a de- 
liberate insult, and I shall never think 
well of the Italians again—not for all their 
pictures and things.” 

“T wouldn’t care if I were you, Mrs. 
Musters,” said the Honourable Bob, with 
an earnest look, and stroking his moustache 
in a meditative manner; “it’s all their 
nonsense, don’t you know? By Jove, no 





one could take you for anything but 
English—give you my word.” 

Mrs. Musters looked radiant; then 
doubtful. If she had caught even the 
shadow of a grin on Mr. Saint John’s face, 
she would have been sure that Mr. Dacre 
was “up to some of his tricks”; but no 
mute at a funeral, at five shillings an hour, 
could have looked graver than that young 
warrior. 

A sudden, emphatic ‘By Jove!” from 
the Honourable Bob made every one 
start. 

“ Why, it’s Mabel,” said Mrs. Musters, 
a great, glad smile spreading — it had 
plenty of room to spread—over her speak- 
ing countenance; ‘it’s Mabel and Mr. 
Jones, and she’s got a diamond star in her 
hair-—that wasn’t bought for an old song ; 
but I must say, I really must say, it does 
not look consistent with a white tarlatan 
at eighteen-and-six.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, nothing could 
have looked more lovely than Mabel 
Graham as she walked slowly through the 
ball-room on her father’s arm, There was a 
pensive air about her beauty to-night that 
gave it all the charm of a fair landscape 
seen through the softened light of evening. 
The plain white robe, the solitary star 
gleaming amid the soft ripples of her hair, 
idealised her ; the transparent pallor of her 
cheeks might have told a tale of suffering 
endured, of an ordeal passed through ; but 
it gave an infinite charm to her whole 
personality. 

Bat that was the worst of Mrs. Musters, 
She was like a bit of egg-shell in your 
omelette—she spoiled everything. 

But Mabel was approaching; there was 
no time for further comment ; and at last 
even Mrs, Musters acknowledged in her 
heart of hearts that the girl looked trans- 
cendently lovely. 

Never before—perhaps never again—did 
Mabel Graham look as she looked at 
the farewell ball given by the “ Queen’s 
Own.” 

As for the Major, he actually appeared 
to scintillate light; even his many medals 
seemed to shine brighter than usual; and 
he greeted Mrs. Musters with such dis- 
tinguished grace that that good lady quite 
bridled and blushed, and presently trotted 
away on his arm in a state of bliss. im- 
possible to describe ; indeed, she afterwards 
spoke of him as being “ moat pleasing and 
attentive,” and was as blind as a bat to the 
fact that he had made a partisan of her 
from that hour, and most effectually stopped 
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the flow of any spiteful remarks which she 
might have made as to his daughter's en- 
gagement to the City magnate. 

More than this, somewhere in Mrs, 
Musters’ ample bosom, for all her snappy 
little ways, beat a woman’s heart; and 
something in the girl’s gentle sadness, in 
her sweet, pathetic face that night touched 
the spring—in truth, somewhat hard to 
find—and the door of that heart flew open 
and let her in. 

‘*Geoffrey,” said Mrs, Musters, as she 
and the Doctor were going home together, 
some hours later on, “‘I do believe Mabel 
Graham is going to marry that Mr. Jones, 
to help her family.” 

“Do you indeed, my dear?” replied the 
Doctor, blowing his nose so violently that 
you might have thought he really would 
have blown it off ; ‘do you indeed?” 

** Yes, I do,” said Mrs. Musters. ‘“ And 
what’s more, I think he’s very fond of her 
—as fond as you were of me, Geoffrey, 
when first you married me.” 

‘I’m always fond of you, my dear,” he 
answered, taking her little fat hand in 
his. “Only, you know, I sometimes 
wish——” 

And to this unfinished sentence his wife 
made no reply. 


Mr. Jones watched Mabel about with 
worshipping eyes. There were moments 
in which he felt as if he himself and all 
around him were but the shadows of a 
dream ; as if he might wake up at any 
moment and find himself in the counting- 
house with Dodson; moments also in 
which he had to draw a long, deep breath, 
and let a thought, that was, in truth, a 
prayer of thanksgiving, wing its way 
heavenwards from his full heart—his heart 
full even to overflowing. 

Happiness is, I suppose, becoming to 
most of us. Amphlett Jones had never 
realised before how beautiful a thing life 
was; what possibilities it held; what a 
gift it was to be bestowed on man. He 
had known that you could make a great 
deal of money, if you worked hard, and 
were fortunate. He knew that you might 
rescue the fallen, help the poor, the sick, 
the weary and heavy-laden, and that there 
was content and joy to be found in these 
works of mercy ; but of this deep, personal 
sense of happiness, this wonderful world 
of tenderness, this losing oneself in another, 
he had had no knowledge. 

How beautiful his darling looked, how 
pure, how fair! How far beyond all other 





beauty in that room where there were so 
many fair, her beauty was! What was it 
little Phil had called her when she came 
down ready dressed, and they were all 
waiting at the foot of the stairs to receive 
her? His “fairy pin’cess”? Yes, that 
was it. Oh, little Phil! how sweet was 
this your love for your sweet sister! Never, 
never, little Phil, should your life lack any 
joy or good that wealth could give. What 
a sight it was to see you lifted up in 
Joseppina’s arms to kiss that loving sister, 
and hear you told to put your little hands 
behind your back, lest you should be 
tempted to tumble the “ fairy pin’cess ” in 
the process! Then there was Jim’s, “Oh, 
I say, you know, I wish I was big enough 
to go to parties, I do.” Jim was a sharp 
lad ; he should have opportunities ; plenty 
of “scope” should be Jim’s, never fear. 
How kind everybody was to him, all 
coming to him and congratulating him; 
and Mabel’s partners—he loved to see his 
fairy princess dance; he had no petty 
jealousies, no mean, grasping spites— 
bringing her back to him between the 
dances, as if it were quite the correct 
thing todo.... 

No doubt they thought it strange that 
such a pretty creature should take up with 


him—the toiling, moiling merchant of the 
restless, reeking city ; but then they did 
not know how dear and fond he held her 


in his heart of hearts. How could they, 
indeed, when they had only the outside to 
judge from, and truly he was not much 
to look at? All that was artistic in his 
nature—and that was no little—was stirred 
and pleased by the music and the pale, 
bright star-shine, the soft whirl and whirr 
of the dancers’ feet, the bright, glancing 
figures, and the scent of the myriad 
flowers. ... 

He had reached the culmination of his 
happiness; the “high top-gallant of his 
joy. ” 

It is a great thing for any of us to say 
that we have even once lived in the ful- 
ness of intensity. Amphlett Jones lived 
this full and perfect life while he listened 
to the “music of the violins,” under the 
star-gemmed sky of a Malta night. 

It was a poor little hour ; but it was his 
own. A poor possession, perhaps, but 
precious exceedingly ; a bright and glorious 
light, even if doomed to fade and die, 

There was one person in that assemblage 
who had not come forward in any way to 
the hero of the hour—for there could be no 
doubt that the shipping merchant was that 
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—one person who had made no offering of 
congratulations, offered up no incense at 
his shrine; and that was pretty Mrs. 
Carbonel. 

As the evening wore on, the trouble in 
her face deepened. ‘She “ sat out” several 
dances, to the amazement of all beholders. 
Look at her, as the centre of a group, her 
tiny, daintily-shod foot tapping the ground. 
Impatiently she argues with a distressed 
“ Qaeen’s” man that, having promised to 
dance the waltz now just beginning is no 
manner of reason why she should do it. 

‘© You see, I have your name down,” he 
urges with persistence. 

“ Very likely ; Idon’t attempt to deny it, 
nor yet to account for it. Only, Iam not 
going to dance.” 

Katie,” said Mrs, Lindsay, sailing past 
on the arm of the ‘‘ Queen’s” C.O., “ you 
are being very rude to-night.” 

“Yes, I know,” she answers, with a 
little, hysterical sort of catch in her breath. 
Then she turns the innocent shining of her 
eyes up to her would-be partner: “ Please 
do not be angry with me; I am out of 
sorts—peevish, anything you will.” 

He is vanquished, draws a chair to her 
side, and they begin to chat. 

But all at once her thoughts seem to 
wander. 

“Tell me,” she says, ‘ what is this thing 
they are playing? What an eerie, un- 
canny swing there is about it. One’s very 
heart seems to rise to the swell of it.” 

“Tt is a new waltz, just out from 
England. It is called ‘The Mabel.’” 

She starts at this, and is then silent. 

And the violins wail and cry, and the 
velvet-soft notes of the ’cello keep time and 
rhythm, 

“T shall have to put my fingers in my 
ears if this goes on,” she says, and her 
companion sees, with some dread, that the 
tears are standing in her eyes. ‘It isa 
dreadful tune. It is like a Banshee crying 
out in the night—it is... .” 

Then Mrs. Carbonel stops suddenly, and 
the tears are scorched up in a moment by 
the flash that lights up her whole face, 
while the little hand that holds her fan is 
clenched so tight that the delicate sticks 
of carved ivory strain and crack. 

She is intently watching a couple who 
move in perfect swing and time—move as 
one creature—to the sound of the violins 
and the dull thud of the ’cellos—Captain 
Rowan and Mabel Graham. 

But has ever any one seen Charley Rowan 
look like that? The close-fitting mess- 








jacket of Lincoln-greenshowsup the deathly 
pallor of his face ; his eyes, full of asombre 
fire, are half-closed, and sunken in their 
sockets, as though from long and sleepless 
nights of cruel vigil, The trim, black 
moustache shadows his mouth, but you 
feel that the lips are white and set. 

As to Mabel 

“‘She will fall—she will faint—she can- 
not bear it: his arm round her—her head 
so near his breast ; and this dreadful music, 
Oh, Mabel, Mabel, my poor girl !” 

Thus ran Mrs, Carbonel’s thoughts. It 
costs her an effort not to give them tongue, 
She looks round. 

“* Where is—Mr. Jones?” 

She just catches a glimpse of his sturdy 
figure passing through an archway of 
flowers and greenery that leads to the 
refreshment-room, while, leaning on his 
arm, is the portly wife of the General 
commanding the Brigade. 

“He won't get rid of her for twent 
minutes, at least,” thinks Kate Carbone 
And then one swift glance round shows 
her those two most miserable ones have 
also disappeared from the dancing-room. 

“Take me on to the ramparts,” she says 
to the man beside her, who is furtively 
watching her with some amazement, and 
wondering to himself if this pretty little 
woman has some small, innocent “ affair ” 
on hand during the absence of her liege 
lord, and if he himself is playing the part 
of what some people call ‘‘ old gooseberry,” 
by which thought he does the grossest 
injustice to Mrs, Carbonel, as we know. 

How lovely is the night, how bewitch- 
ing, how perfect, out on the ramparts, 
where the silver sea laps and murmurs 
against the venerable stones! How won- 
derful the moonlight ; the moving head- 
lights, like stars, below; the thousand, 
thousand lamps of heaven above! And 
over all, and through all, that heart-broken 
refrain, that cry of the violins, that voice 
of music that seems to have within it a 
beating, passionate heart ! 

And there, where a nest of flowers and 
ferns veils the entrance to a fairy-bower, 
Mrs. Carbonel catches the passing gleam of 
a white dress, the shadow of a man in 
Lincoln-green. , 

How her heart throbs as she does a sort of 
amateur sentry-go up and down before that 
safe retreat—that cosy nook, where only 
a rose-shaded lamp vies with the moon- 
light ! 

Was ever Mrs, Carbonel so charming ; 
did she ever in her life before or after- 
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] wards make such a Delilah of herself as 
when she waylaid the one or two who, 
strolling out from the ball-room, thought 
j to enter that sacred place—the little tent 
of flowers which Jim would have thought 
} such an excellent place for “ restering ” in? 
} “What am I doing,” thought Fred 
j Carbonel’s wife to herself; ‘“ what am I 
doing? Something that Fred would call 
4 ‘not quite O. K.’ But oh, if it were Fred, 
4 should I stop to think if it were O. K. or 
j not? Should I mind if it were right or 
wrong? Not I! Shouldn’t I bless any 
one who gave me achance? Of course I 
should. And even now, who knows what 
may come of it ?” 

Do we, any of us, know, when we put 
our hand to the fate of another, and stop 
j or spur the wheels, what the result will 
be; or how far-spreading — making or 
marring how many lives ? 


“T was wrong to come—weak, cowardly, 
unmanly, what you will; but I could not 
help it, Mabel. I fought, and fought ; but 
at last I failed.” 

As Charley Rowan speaks, he turns full 
towards the shrinking woman at his side, 
and shows her the splendid misery of his 
face. 

A moment they are silent, motionless, 
staring each at the other—passion-pale, 
with craving, haggard eyes. The next, 
Mabel is in her lover’s arms, and their 
lips meet, crushed together in a wild, de- 
spairing kiss. 

“Oh, my little girl, my little girl,” he 
says, sobbing, as he sways her to and fro, 
holding her as though his arms would 
j never let her go, “ must I lose you, must I 
give you up?” 

The woman is always the first to recover 
herself on these occasions ; and now, Mabel 
Graham is no exception to the rule. She 
lifts her head from its dear resting-place, 
presses her hand a moment to her eyes, 
} and, rising from the low divan, where they 
two have been sitting, answers him. 

“ Yes,” she says, ‘‘ yes ; there is no other 
way—no other way. No other right way. 
I dare say—nay, [am sure—it is wrong 
to see you here, like this; but do not be 
angry with yourself.” 





“T am a brute!” he mutters, watching 
her bitter pain: the slim hands wrung in 
agony together ; the white, heaving breast ; 
the pleading, pitiful eyes. 

Nay,” she says, with a wan little smile, 
“T will not have you call yourself hard 
names. I really think that I am—glad. 
It will make things easier—to have spoken 
to you—to have—said—good-bye.” 

The “sound of violins” fills all the 
moonlit air; the melody of the “ New 
Waltz” rises and falls, and swells, and 
dies. It is as a voice speaking for these 
riven hearts, telling their story to the 
pitying night. 

She keeps nothing from him; why, 
indeed, shouldshe? Not even poor Polly’s 
desolate cry, which has been such a help to 
her ; and, by the supreme power of love, 
the man at last rises to the heights his 
dear love’s little feet have already breasted. 
He sees that indeed there is “ no other 
way.” He spares her all bemoaning ; he 
utters not one word of reproach against 
the Major—if he has “ failed” a while ago, 
he succeeds gloriously now. He treads 
himself underfoot. He is noble, generous 
—great and good... . 

‘“‘Charley,” says the girl, clinging to 
him now, for the parting moment has 
come, “he is so good to me—so good— 
this must be the last, last time—good-bye ; 
my love—my love——” 

He takes her face in his two hands, and 
looks deep into her eyes, while tears burst 
from his own. 

‘My little sweetheart,” he says, “ my 
little sweetheart——” and they kiss each 
other as those who say adieu for ever in 
this world. 

* Now—go,” she says, flinging up her 
arms in a supreme gesture of despair. And 
he goes. 

There is the plash of oars. You can 
hear it very plainly, for the violins have 
ceased. The music is silent. It has died 
away, even the music out of Mabel’s life, 
as she listens, 

There is no breeze outside, no faintest 
stir upon the surface of the sea. 

Yet a curtain trembles as though with 
the breath of the wind, and a shadow 
passes across the rampart. 
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